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OPEN LETTERS. 

Comment on "The meaning of tree'Ilfe." 

When Professor Greene, in reviewing Professor MacMillan's Meta- 
spermae of the Minnesota Valley, said that it would prove useful to 
those who knew how to use it, he can hardly have had reference to the 
sort of use which appears to have been made of a portion of it by a 
recent writer in the American Naturalist. 

In that portion of his work entitled "Relationship of the Metasper- 
mic Flora of the Minnesota Valley," Professor MacMillan has given a 
careful and elaborate discussion of the causes, past and present, which 
have determined the character of the region under consideration. In 
the course of this discussion, he devotes a section to "Outlines of Met- 
aspermic History in the Northern Hemisphere," in which the histori- 
cal causes determining the present flora of the valley are treated of. 
The whole of this portion of Professor MacMillan's work, and in par- 
ticular the section last referred to, seems to have furnished not only 
the inspiration, but the ideas, and no little of the language of the ar- 
ticle in the Naturalist. 

How far the terms which Professor MacMillan has found to express 
the phenomena he there discusses have become common property so 
that they may be used by all without credit, is a question I will not 
consider. But it would seem that his ideas, if not copyright, are not 
yet so far in the past that they may be safely drawn on by all comers 
and used as "raw material" for the "manufactured product" so com- 
monly met with in popular-scientific articles. 

By comparing the article entitled "The Meaning of Tree Life" in 
recent issues of the Naturalist with the portions of Professor MacMil- 
lan's work referred to above, and also with his note on "Cretaceous 
Plant-Physiognomy" in the Naturalist of April, 1893, i* wl ^ be per- 
ceived that the latter two have furnished the trend and order of argu- 
ment, a large portion of the ideas, and a considerable portion of the 
terminology of the former. More than that, a part of it has the air of 
an ingenious paraphase of Professor MacMillan's work. The style of 
the Naturalist article is, rhetoiically, so far removed from ordinary 
scientific writing, and so much skill in the use of language has been 
brought to bear upon the paragraphs of the "Metasperms," that the 
influence of the latter is at first scarcely recognizable. But in several 
places the original is unmistakable. Under such circumstances it 
may well be asked whether the quotation of one of the most notable 
sentences of Professor MacMillan's book as the words of a "recent 
writer" is a sufficient acknowledgment. — Roscoe Pound, Lincoln, Neb. 



